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that illiterate people can only take over the creations of literate
poets and preserve them more or less imperfectly. On the
contrary, communal re-creation is a very real thing and can
transform a commonplace song into one of great beauty, by
a succession of small changes made by one folksinger after
another. Even folksingers' forgetfulness can be creative: it
may improve songs by leaving out motifs and expressions which
have a particularly "literary" flavour. Folksingers can certainly
be creative artists of a kind. Whether consciously or uncon-
sciously, they often introduce modifications which are, in
effect, an aesthetic re-shaping of traditional material. Com-
munal re-creation, as Cecil Sharp says, is not essentially
different from the method of any single artist. "One is only
a magnified reproduction of the other, on an immense scale;
in principle they are identical. A melody is not suddenly
born in the composer's mind ready made, complete in every
detail. On the contrary, it assumes many shapes, and suffers
innumerable changes before it reaches the form which satisfies
him and which he ultimately uses. . . ,14 Behind the dis-
cussion by the critics about whether the folk can create,
there seems to lurk the Romantic notion of absolute creation.
According to this view, only that which is entirely new and
original and a single act can be called creation. The com-
munalists naturally ascribed this mysterious act of creation to
the "folk", whilst their opponents insisted that it could happen
only to individual poets. It is, in fact, doubtful if such a
miraculous event can ever take place, since every poet works
in a tradition, and "creates1 * by modifying what has been
handed down to him by the poets of the past. All art is a
collaboration between the living and the dead, and folk art
mainly differs from the art of the elite in that this collaboration
is more obvious.

Folk art is not simply passive. It not only receives from
learned art, but it also exerts an active influence on learned art
itself. The ballads have been a stimulus to many of the English
poets, and there has been a continual ascent of motifs and
forms from other kinds of folklore. Chaucer and Boccaccio
drew a great deal from folktales, and folksongs underlie our